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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

was there ever a sharper sting of difference ? The differ- 
ence between a great soul and a little one, between a seer 
and an entertainer. However, each in his own way has 
been true to his vision. One may grant to each the 
epitaph Dobson begged for himself — 

Saying, "He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust." 

But one must grant to Hardy also some more heroic 
line. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

DRINKWATER AS POET AND PLAYWRIGHT 

Pawns (four one-act plays), by John Drinkwater. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
Mary Stuart, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Poems, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Does Mr. Drinkwater, poet, use his prose material for 
his plays ? Is it not the duty of a poet to continue being a 
poet in the theatre? Mr. Drinkwater should suspend 
business temporarily, take an inventory, and separate his 
art material from his merchandise. Strong speeches, 
prompted by fearless thinking, project themselves through 
the mass of his work, but they are in great danger of being 
engulfed in heavy waves of conventional mediocrity. 
Indeed, the proportion of poor stuff is so great that one 
becomes prejudiced against the whole unless one reads 
carefully. 
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Drinkwater as Poet and Playwright 

In Pawns, a volume of one-act plays, The Storm de- 
mands some consideration because of its theme and a 
small section of its dialogue. It is reminiscent of Synge's 
Riders to the Sea, and of course it suffers by comparison. 
However, in this bit of the opening dialogue he has caught 
the quality and rhythm of the Irishman, and it leads one 
to believe that Mr. Drinkwater could write if he would 
orientate himself: 

Alice. I have prayed these hours, and now I'm tired of it. 
He is caught in some grip of the rock, and crying out, 
And crying, and crying; and none can hear him cry 
Because of this great beastliness of noise. 

Sarah. Past crying now, I think. 

Joan. There, take no heed 

Of what she says — it's a rusty mind she has, 
Being old, and wizened with bad luck on the hills. 

But he fails to sustain this simplicity of speech and the 

atmosphere of the storm, or to develop the tragic theme 

with power. The speeches drag out archaically. The 

Stranger, one of the characters, states: 

I was a dream, 
A cold monotony suddenly thrust 
Into a waking world of lusty change, 
A wizened death elected from the waste 
To strive and mate with eager lords of tumult. 
Beauty was winged about me, darkling speed 
Took pressure of earth and smote against my face; 
I rode upon the front of heroic hours. 

And through the remainder of the volume Mr. Drink- 
water does not attempt to pull himself out of archaism. 
In the other plays he adds rhyme, which doesn't help any. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The title The God of Quiet sounds like Lord Dunsany, 
and it is possible that Lord Dunsany might have dis- 
guised the triteness of the theme. The theme — the return 
to quiet, to peace after war, the futility of war, the 
ineffectual result of fighting, the planting of revenge 
which instigates the eternal round of war, peace, war — 
must antagonize the artist. Weak propaganda for peace is 
a just cause for inciting belligerency, and this play is full 
of it. 

Old Beggar. It is the quiet mind that keeps 

The tumults of the world in poise. 
Soldier. It is the angry soul that sleeps 

Where the world's folly is and noise; 
King. For anger blunts us and destroys. 
Citizen. We are little men to be so proud. 
Young Beggar. We are fools: what was so long to build 

We break. 

With the padding and piling of long speeches on the 
same theme, one feels that Mr. Drinkwater should have 
followed the trail of his King: 

You god of quiet, some day shall men have spent 
All the wild humorous blood of argument. 

A Night of the Trojan War is a tragic episode and a good 
theme, but one is reminded of a better handling of it by 
Henri Barbusse in one of his short stories. Cophetua, the 
last play in the volume, must have been written in the 
author's salad days. 

If one may continue to suggest other authors for the 
handling of Mr. Drinkwater's ideas, James Joyce would 
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Drinkwater as Poet and Playwright 

be a good bet to develop the theme in Mary Stuart. Not 
that Mr. Drinkwater is incapable of handling it — the 
following speeches lead one to believe in him. If such 
speeches could grip him and control him to the end of a 
play, we should have something to reckon with: 

Mary. My love is crazed, a turbulence, without direction. It was 
made to move in long deep assonance. I who should be love, may 
but burn and burn with the love that I am not. 

Mary. Darnley, Riccio, Bothwell — there's a theme for a great heart to 
play! And there's so much to do. I have talent — as rare as any in 
Europe. It should be my broad road — that and my love. And I 
cannot use it, for my love is beaten up like dust, blinding me. To be 
troubled always in desires — that's to be cursed, not wanton. Little 
frustrations — and it should be the wide and ample movement of life. 

Certain speeches have the depth and sweep of drama, 
they have the flesh and blood of drama; but they should 
be incorporated in another play. 

The prologue is in modern dialogue, but without distinc- 
tion; and it does not insinuate itself into the "dream." 
The dream is lugged in on a dray. It fails to win you 
with its spell because there is no magic. The modern 
characters in the prologue argue a theme old in point 
of time, but modern because it has yet to be developed 
and established. As if afraid of its modernity, these 
characters thrust it back into an old story with conven- 
tional manners, dialogue, and wit. Whereas the vitality 
of the theme could break old molds, and precipitate itself 
without apology into a great, free, modern expression. 

The play ends with the voices coming back out of the 
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"dream." This is handled effectively, it has the glamour 
of hallucination; but Mary's spirit's answer to Hunter's 
real question breaks the spell. It would be more dramatic 
and in better taste to let the play end with Hunter's 
"My God! — What's that?" and leave Mary's answer to 
the imagination of the audience. 

We seem to be passing through the phase of "sightless 
thought" in the theatre — the gathering of material from 
history, from industrial, psychological or sociological 
problems, and making copybook sketches of life instead 
of evoking the unseen through the magic of art. Because 
the art-theatres are endeavoring to reserve the theatre for 
works of the imagination, they are branded high-brow. 
As a matter of truth, the recorders of facts, the chroniclers 
of the literal, are the high-brows, the remote ones. As 
Mr. Drinkwater says in his poem History, feeling, beauty, 
fancy — 

Such are the things remain 

Quietly and forever in the brain, 

And the things that they choose for history-making pass. 

The book of poems opens with Reciprocity, which com- 
mends itself to the reader's good-nature. It is pleasing, 
and springs from feeling. The poem History beckons 
with so pleasant a smile, and is really so charming, that 
one trips gaily over the trite poems which follow, until 
one receives a nasty bump in Reverie. After reading — 

And only beautiful can be 
Because of beauty is in me — 
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Drinkwater as Poet and Playwright 

it is hard to press on. But if one is to be a critic one must 
have the unflinching endurance of M. Jules Lemaitre — 
"What if I were perchance doing my part in killing a 
masterpiece ! " 

The book of poems has many pages. We have a large 
group in the folk-song manner, two sonnets (we swing 
into their familiar melody with indifference), a group of 
love-poems tempered with pastoral coolness — songs fash- 
ioned circumspectly without unchaperoned passions. 

The long poem, The Fires of God, goes the way of too 
many long poems — limping, strutting and striding. 
Seven-league boots would compass the same journey in a 
few powerful steps. However, the ambling in Travel Talk 
is pleasant and restful, as ambling in relaxed moods 
always is. And The Carver in Stone, another too long 
poem, has beauty and an insinuating subtlety in its 
development. The Building is full of nice suggestions, and 
significant repetitions which give heft to its balance and 
harmony. 

Mr. Drinkwater, in both his plays and his poems, has 
many moments of clear thinking, but when he summons 
his naked truth and meets it face to face one feels that he 
is inadequate. However, some of his thought digs so 
deep, and has such power that one hopes sincerely that 
his prayer will be answered — 

Give us to build, above the deep intent, 
The deed. 

Laura Sherry 
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